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Ob! Does the Freshman Smoke ? 


In looking over some old books in the College Library, a few days 
since, I happened upon some curious accounts of student life, at the 
German Universities, two or three hundred years ago. These books 
are accessible to anybody ; but as few, probably, may happen to hit 
upon them, I have thought that a brief account of student life hun- 
dreds of years since, might be interesting to us to-day. Our Colleges, 
based upon the English system, and closely imitating it, have pre- 
served many features from the European Universities ; and many old 
customs, which ordinary people look upon as barbarisms, but which 
experience shows us will, nevertheless, inhere to a College, despite 
all efforts to eradicate them, we find grow up naturally in all Schools, 
in all ages. So that when we find these objectionable usages crop- 
ping out in all Colleges in the past, the inquiry presents itself, whether 
they are not parts of the legitimate development of a University. 

The idea of domineering over new comers, seems to have flourished 
at all Universities. Augustine alludes to the students at the Univer- 
sities of Carthage, who annoyed those lately come among them. This 
was fourteen hundred years ago. It must have been disagreeable to 
be hazed by African Sophomores. Probably the white trash from 
across the Mediterranean were not very kindly received. May be the 
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question of their admission was discussed in the debating hall of the 
Carthaginian Fratres in Unitate. The event showed them more lib- 
eral, at all events, than we probably would be. 

But the Germans carried the subjection of the Freshmen to its most 
elaborate and systematic development. About the beginning of the 
Seventeenth Century, the institution of Pennalism began. Pennal- 
ism seems to have been what we understand by fagging in the Eng- 
lish Schools, but carried much farther. It was maintained by an or- 
ganized system of Secret Societies, having branches in all the Ger- 
man Universities, which instituted a sort of student court, in which 
were settled all differences among themselves. Any Freshman or 
Pennal who refused to join the *‘ Landsmannshaft,” was ill-treated 
on all hands by common understanding; very much as the secret 
society Freshmen here used to make war upon the much enduring 
Gamma Nu; while, if he joined, he was held a Pennal for one year, 
six weeks, six days, six hours, and six minutes, with the hope then of 
becoming an Adsolutus, and making new Pennals bring his beer and 
scour his rapiers in turn. The result was, that almost everybody ac- 
cepted the lesser evil, and tyrannized over the succeeding Pennals, like 
veritable Sophomores, just fledged. 

The titles of the Freshmen at the old Universities, are in them- 
selves quite a study. They were called Pennals, because the good 
youths, on their first advent upon the student life, wore huge bunches 
of pens in their hats, with which to take down every precious word in 
the lecture. Who of us does not remember the blank books, whose 
first few pages we sacredly filled with Prof. Hadley’s Notes on the 
Odyssey ? Schéttgen gives a long list of titles, with which the young 
students were blessed. “ Beani’? was one term, and “Crow bills.” 
another. Their meaning is similar. Beani, from the French, dec jaune 
yellow bill. Both terms intimate that the Freshmen are still yellow 
about the bill, like young crows or any young birds. The terms zeo- 
visti, imperfecti, and innocentes, plainly refer to their verdant condition. 
The historian piously adds, that, “by an abuse of Theological terms, 
it was also said that they were in statu innocentiea. The term Quasi- 
modogeniti also troubled the good old man, which he styles “an ex- 
cellent expression, used by the Holy Ghost himself, which men have 
shamefully abused.” Housecocks, Heifer-calves, Tape-worms, Suck- 
lings, and Foxes, the ordinary title yet, are some of the remaining 
terms. 

Schréder alludes to the mode in which the new comers were’ met, 
“When young people,’’ says he, “ come to the University, they have 
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scarcely set one foot inside the city, before one of the Schorists waits 
upon them to inquire, ‘ Will you come to the Magnificus, and promise 
to obey him in all proper things?’ ‘What Magnificus? they ask. 
‘ Ah! you then have no friend near him, and his opinion of you will 
be small. We will advise you how to arrange matters so that you 
will thank us all your lives.’ 

Here is an old Dutch Divine’s description of life in the days of Pen- 
nalism :— 


“Meanwhile, I saw a great chamber, a common lodging-room, or museum, or 
study, or beer shop, or wine shop, or ball room. In truth, I cannot really say 
what it was, for I saw in it all these things. It was swarming full of students. 
The most eminent of them sat at a table, and drank to each other, till their eyes 
turned in their heads like those of a stuck calf. One drank to another out of a 
dish, another from a shoe; one eat glass, another dirt; a third drank from a dish 
in which were all sorts of food, enough to make one sick to see. They promised 
to be friends and brothers forever; and so each would tie a string off his leathern 
breeches to the many-colored doublet of the other. But those with whom another 
refused to drink, acted like a madman or a devil; sprang up as high as they could, 
for anger; tore out their hair, in their eagerness to avenge such an insult, threw 
glasses in each other’s faces, out with their swords and at each other’s heads, until 
here and there one fell down and lay there; and such quarrels I saw happen, even 
between the best friends and blood relatives, with devilish rage and anger. There 
were others also who were obliged to serve as waiters, and pour out drink, and to 
receive knocks on the head, and pulls of the hair, and similar attentions, which the 
others bestowed on them, as if on so many horses or asses; sometimes bringing to 
them a dishful of wine, and singing the Bacchus song, 0 vitrum gloriosum !—which 
waiters were termed by the others Bacchants, Pennals, House-cocks, Mother-calves, 
Sucklings, Quasimodogeniti; and they sung a long song about them, beginning :— 


‘Proudly all the Pennals hither are gathered, 
Who are lately newly feathered, 
And who at home have long been tethered, 
Nursing their mothers’. 


At the conelusion of these ceremonies, they cut off their hair, as they do that of 
a professing nun.” 

Even shearing the Freshmen, it seems, is an old amusement. 

The ceremony of Deposition also is of interest. It was the initia- 
tion of the students to the University, and all the members, both stu- 
dents and Professors, took part. It finally became a mere piece of 
student buffoonery ; but at first it was an officially authorized cere- 
mony. The University of Erfurt has a statute, saying:—‘ No one 
shall be enrolled as a student, who shall not previously have under- 
gone the rite of Deposition, anciently established.” In this Univer- 
sity, the chief Beadle conducted the Deposition in the Faculty room. 
The Greifswalle statutes of 1845 say :—*The Deposition is to be 
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kept up. Such Beani as feel themselves free from school discipline, 
are inclined to idleness, and think themselves exceedingly learned, are 
to be somewhat admonished during the Deposition, how trifling their 
learning is, and how much they have yet to learn.” Imagine Freshmen 
initiation in the Faculty room, and the Swells shook up the harder for 
being too dandified! There is an acrostic definition of Beanus. Be- 
anus est animal nesciens vitam studiosorum. Martin Luther “ absolved” 
at several Depositions, and Melancthon is said to have done so also. 
Here is an account of a Deposition which happened in 1716. 


“The principal of the ceremony, called Herr Depositor, caused the youths who 
desired to be received into the Class of students, to dress in clothes of various pat- 
terns and colors. Their faces were blacked, and long ears and horns were fastened 
to their hats, whose brims were fastened down smooth; in each corner of their 
mouth was inserted a long boar’s tusk, which they must hold fast, like the little 
tobacco pipes, during the subsequent beating; and on their shoulders were placed 
long black mantles. Thus hideously and ridiculously clothed, like those whom the 
inquisition has condemned to the flames, the Depositor dismisses them from the Dep- 
osition-chamber, and drives them before him with a stick, like a herd of oxen or 
asses, to a hall where the spectators await. Here he arranges them in a circle, in 
the middle of which he stands, makes faces at them, and silent reverences, ridicules 
them for their absurd appearance, and then delivers a discourse, proceeding from 
burlesque to earnest. He speaks of the vices and follies of youth, and shows how 
necessary it is for them to be improved, disciplined, and polished by study. Then 
he asks them various questions, which they must answer. But as the swine’s tusks 
which they hold in their mouths hinder them from speaking distinctly, they make 
a noise more like swine’s grunting; whereupon the Depositor calls them swine, 
and beats them with a stick over the shoulders. These teeth, he says, signify ex- 
cesses; for young people’s understandings are obscured by excess in eating and 
drinking. He then produces, out of a bag, a sort of wooden tongs, with which he 
takes them about the neck, and shakes them till the tusks fall out upon the ground, 
If they are docile and industrious, he says, they will get rid of their tendencies to 
jatemperance aud gluttony, as of these swine’s tusks, Then he pulls off their long 
ears, by which he gives them to understand that they must study diligently, unless 
they wish to remain like asses. Then he removes their horns, which signify brutal 
rudeness. He then produces from his baga plane. Each Beanus must now lie 
down, first on his stomach, then on his back, and then on each side, while the De- 
positor planes him his whole length in each position, saying, ‘ Literature and liberal 
arts will, in like manner, polish your mind.’ He is then hewn with a monster axe, 
the Depositor remarking, as Hruditus means nothing else than an image hewn out 
of a rough block, thus shoulda student be erudite from such coarse rough manners. 
His stomach is then seemingly pierced with an enormous auger, while the Beanus 
learns that ‘ by pains and industry men in like manner pierce into, investigate, and 
discover the secrets of nature.’ His ears are then cleaned with a huge ear-pick, 
and he is admonished to keep his ears open, to receive the truth. At last, they are 
brought to the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty, who consecrates them, putting 
salt in their mouths, and pouring wine on their heads. The salt is the symbol of 
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wisdom, and signifies, ‘Let your conversation be seasoned with Attic salt,’ and the 
wine signifies purification, aud admonishes the student, thenceforward, to lay aside 
all uncleanliness, and to live a pure life.” 


It seems that the German round dances were looked upon with dis- 
favor by the College Faculty, when they first appeared. The stat- 
utes of Ingolstadt, in 1546, say:—‘“ We shall punish those who are 
immodest in dancing, aud who carry young women round in a circle, 
in violation of the ordinary forms of decent dancing.” The good 
dancers would grumble, I fear, if, at our Promenades, those who 
“carry young women round in a circle,” were sent to Farmington by 
the Faculty. Doubtless, in Germany, the law is a dead letter ere 
now, and many a “bursch” waltzes with really pretty frauleins, 
strange as it may seem, at the Dutch Balls. 

I may very properly conclude this compilation of old stories, with 
a quotation from a very sensible letter from the famous Schuppius to 
his son, who was about to enter the University. He says to him :— 
“You may imagine that at the Universities they sup clear wisdom up 
by spoonfuls, and that no folly can be seen at any corner; but when 
you come there, you must be a fool for the first year. You know that 
I have spared no pains or money upon you, and that you have not 
grown up behind your father’s stove, but that I have carried you 
about from one place to another, and that already a great lord has 
looked upon you with pleasure, and given you a place at his table. 
But you must forget this. For it is a part of wisdom to be foolish 
with the age, and to give in to its manners, so far as conscience will 
allow. Let yourself be plagued and abused this year, not only in 
good German, but in slang. When an old Wetterauer or Vogelsberg 
Milk-cudgel steps up and pulls your nose, let it not appear singular to 
you; endorse it, and harden yourself to it. ‘Olim meminisse juva- 
bit” I warn you faithfully against becoming yourself one of the 
gang of Schorists after the Pennal year is over,” Doubtless the boy 
followed all but the last item of advice. After all, our follies of 
Freshman and Sophomore year, are, for the most part, harmless, and 
are always delightful thereafter to remember. In sooth, old Schup- 
pius, whoever you were, you uttered a deeper philosohy than you 
thought of, when you told the Freshman that “it is the part of wisdom 
to be foolish with the age!” G. C. H. 
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THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF YALE. 


The Political Rights of Pale. 


THE title at the head of this Article was chosen, first out of igno- 
rance, and has been retained, because it is the most complete misno- 
mer that can be imagined. Your College has no political rights. She 
never hadany. She claimed the privilege once of governing herself; 
but the State fought that, long ago, and now, instead of granting pe- 
culiar privileges, refuses tbe student even a common citizen’s suffrage. 

The General Assembly of Connecticut once claimed a political origin 
for Yale, as having been founded by the government; but President 
Clap, as we shall have occasion to mention later, proved the contrary 
even of that. Yale College was founded by ten ministers, to “ uphold 
the Protestant Religion,” which means, to preserve the orthodox tenets 
of the Puritan creed. For that was the only religion endured by these 
great-hearted men, who willingly endured exile for freedom of con- 
science,—to persecute, instead of be persecuted. This orthodox devo- 
tion they consistently upheld for half a century, till the State inter- 
fered. In the first plan of the College, the Faculty was to consist of 
a Rector (President) and Tutors. The only duties enjoined upon the 
Rector were, “to take especial care, that the students be weekly 
caused, memoriter, to recite the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, and 
Ames’ Theological Theses; and upon the Sabbath, to either expound 
practical theology, or cause the non-graduated students to repeat ser- 
mons.” That the Rector gave instructions in other branches, is indeed 
true; but these, the only particular duties assigned to him, show the 
unrelenting Puritanism that swayed the minds of the founders. But 
even such precautions proved insufficient. It was at length found 
necessary to inaugurate a special Professor of Divinity, who was 
most severely examined “as to his soundness ;” expressed his beliefin 
innumerable creeds; declared abhorrence of innumerable other ones; 
and finally renounced “all the errors and heresies, which commonly go 
under the name of Arianism, Socinianism, Armenianism, Pelagianism, 
Antinomianism, and Enthusiasm.” At which indisputable orthodoxy, 
the historian remarks, the worthy founders congratulated themselves 
mightily ; though, in their latter days, it would hardly be a matter of 
such difficulty to find a candidate, untainted by the last-mentioned 
error. 
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In 1745 the General Assembly granted a new charter, for the con- 
firmation of the College. By this the President, Fellows, Professors, 
and every Tutor, were required to swear allegiance to George L., 
to favor the succession of the Heirs of the late Princess Sophia, and 
to extinguish the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and his 
open and secret Abettors. For this great alliance to the King’s inte- 
rests, it was granted that “the persons and families of the President 
and Professors, and the persons of the Tutors and Students, shall be 
freed and exempted from all working at highways, and such other like 
duties and services.” This privilege has never been withdrawn. 

About this time, (1748,)the Laws of the College were drawn up 
and printed in Latin, being the first book ever put through a press in 
New Haven. The historian remarks, with much appearance of truth, 
“that many of the present laws of the College are found in this code.” 

Owing to the privileges of this new charter, and the attractive ad- 
vertisement of this edition, the number of students vastly increased, 
making a new building necessary. To raise the requisite money, the 
President instituted a Lottery, from which he realized £500 sterling ; 
and South Middle College was built in 1752. At the Commence- 
ment of that year, the President and Fellows ordered, that the new 
College be called and named Connecticut Hall, and then walked in 
procession into it, and the Beadle made the following declaration :— 

“Cum e Providentie Divine Favore, per Colonie Connecticutensis 
munificentiam gratissimam, hoc novum Edificium Academicum, Fun- 
datum et Erectum fuevit; in perpetuam taentz Generositatis Memo- 
riam, Aedes} haec nitida et splendida. Aula Connecticutensis nuncu- 
petur.’” 

Oh! noble South Middle! Aula nitida et splendida! Thy name 
indeed is forgotten ; but yet, in thy lustrous splendor we behold apt 
representative of this great State! 

Yale College, then, has never had, or pretended to have, any influ- 
ence in the State, as an institution. In 1763, on petition of several 
prominent ministers and gentlemen, the General Assembly of Connec- 
ticut took into consideration a Committee of Visitation, still to pre- 
serve orthodoxy in the governors of the College.” But Puritan blood 
still coursed in the veins of President Clapp. He appeared before 
the Assembly, and triumphantly refuted the legal right of the gov- 
ernment to take any such measures; thus vanquishing the colonial 
lawyers on their own ground. He claimed the necessity for disci- 
pline that absolute power, without appeal be in the hands of the 
Faculty. He boldly threw back the retort of heterodoxy, and ended 
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with a threat of appeal to the king. “The Legislature took no meas- 
ures on the memorial.” In 1792, a project was propounded of lay 
members in the Corporation, which was accepted by the College. By 
this arrangement, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and the Six 
Senior Assistants in the Council, were admitted among the Fellows, 
and the College received from the State $40,000; $5,000 initiation 
fee for each new member. This organization still continues; and 
each enlightened Fenian, who cast a vote April second, had a voice in 
the appointment of eight members of the Corporation of Yale College. 

Yet the enlightened Board of this same State, for this very election, 
have denied students of Yale College the suffrage of the State, for 
the simple and absurd reason of their being students. On their own 
decision, and contrary to the precedent of former years, they have 
adopted and put in practice an educational disqualification. Though 
one be a wanderer on the face of the earth, when not in New Haven, 
unless that town be written down in the Catalogue as his home, no 
other proof may establish his residence. There is wonderful credit in 
the printed text, with these philosophers. That middle column in the 
Catalogue outweighs all else. I swear residence in New Haven to- 
day ; three years ago I gave the residence of my father, or family, or 
the home of my boyhood , as Kamschatka ; therefore my oath to-day 
cannot he accepted. I have lived here forty weeks out of the fifty-two, 
for three years, but in four or five months I intend to leave New Haven; 
therefore I am no resident. But hundreds of men go to the polls, 
with allegiance sworn to interests beyond the seas, and avowed inten- 
tion to make that oath a war-cry, in spite of American interests, long 
e’er I graduate. Yet the future troubles not their residence-qualifi- 
cation. The 618 students in Yale College spend annually as many 
thousand dollars in New Haven, on which its tailors, and grocers, and 
butchers, and bakers, grow fat and insolent. In this same town, there 
are men, known by their black moustaches and yellow overcoats, their 
hang-dog looks and drunken ignorance, who, like vampires, in 
the dead of night, suck a stolen subsistence from the blood of the 
community ; but who exercise their suffrage without a question. In 
some regulations, a man lives where his washing is done. The wash- 
erwomen of Yale College are an Amazonian host. But did any one 
inquire of the 900 new voters upon the New Haven Registry list, 
where they had their washing done? or whether indeed they had any ? 

Why, then, cannot a student vote? Simply because he is under an 
educational disqualification. His suffrage is denied him, for the single 
reason of his connection, for purposes of education, with the institu- 
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tion of Yale College. We have said before, that this institution has 
no political rights; that is, none that are positive and peculiar ; but 
it has the common negative right, that connection with it shall not 
constitute a political disqualification. And this, the natural prerog- 
ative of every free institution, I claim has been outraged in a most 
open and bare-faced manner during the election of Governor of this 
State of Connecticut. RK. C., JR. 


“Pearn to Labor and to Tait.” 


Next to “ books in the running brooks,” and “sermons in stones,” 
I like the sermons that you find sometimes in some little, unpretend- 
ing Poem. These you can always understand. These are never wea- 
risome. These are short, simple and solemn. 

You take up a book at odd moments, and look for the shortest piece. 
You begin without knowing that you are going to be sermonized, and 
end, hardly knowing that you have been. But you read over and 
over again, the lesson that the pages teach, and each time it seems 
more pleasing and more impressive. 

There is all the fascinating influence of the poetry, as such ; and— 
no, I will not say it—there are not all the effects of a long and labored 
sermon. For you are not drowsy, you are not tired out, you are not 
vexed with youiself and with every one else. But you are thoughtful 
and serious. You begin to wonder, sadly, why you are not better, and 
why your past life has been so ineffective. And you wish that every 
one could be good and noble and happy. And then, as you come still 
more into the spirit of the earnest words before you, you determine 
that your living shall not be all in vain; that you will do something 
to enhance the happiness of others; that you will try, henceforth, 
harder than ever, to “ avoid evil and do good.” 

Thus your soul filled with these high aspirations, and your atten- 
tion held by the deep import of a closing line, you lay down the vol- 
ume of verses, and take up anew, and with strengthened purpose, the 
duties of every day. 
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To such sermons, and to such reminders of duty, we owe, if I mis- 
take not, much of the little good we do possess. 

The field of American literature presents no one more successful 
in this style of poetry, than the author of the so justly named “ House- 
hold Poems.” And, perhaps, his volumes afford no specimen more 
admirable, or more widely known, than that rare gem of Longfellow, 
the “ Psalm of Life.’”’ Where else can be found, in the same space, 
thought so earnest and profound, so clearly and so earnestly express- 
ed? And what sermon of so practical an application ? 
aT It begins with a denial of the statement,—-- 


‘* Life is but an empty dream,” 


: and goes on to show why and wherein the assertion is false. The 
very argument that skeptics use to prove the utter emptiness of life, 
namely its shortness, is here employed to show life’s deep and grand 
significance. 
Since the Past is at best fleeting and shadowy, and the Future is 
yet more intangible, we are urged to make the most of the Present 
moment—--not to waste our All. 


“ Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, tho’ stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


And then :— 


“Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead!” 


des Action, not apathy, is the philosophy of the “ Psalm of Life.” 

wane One more incitation is given to live worthily our little life, for the 
sake of our successors; and then we have the closing verse, at once 
the conclusion and the condensation of the whole :— 


oa. “Let us then be up and doing, 
i, ba With a heart for any fate: 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Phi. Learn to Labor and to Wait.” 


It is hard to find any more fitting comment on this last line, than 
the lines and verses which precede. Step by step, and verse by verse, 
the Poet rises to this elevation of sentiment, until, as it were, from 
the very pinnacle, he fulminates this glowing thought. 
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And how comprehensive is the thought!” Of what infinite compass ! 
In a single line we have the great problem of our being, suggested by 
the experience of ages, by the life of the world :—the lesson, to learn 
which men are born, and live, and die. Alas, that so many pass 
away With the lesson all unlearned! 

This precept, like the whole piece, is eminently practical in its bear- 
ing. Although it includes questions of the widest importance in the 
world’s economy, it also omits none of the least. It may apply to 
the human race at large, to the “ whole creation,” that “ groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together,” but it applies with equal force to the 
lowest slave that toils all day for a scanty meal and a place to sleep 
at night. Work and suffering! Industry and patience! Who is 
there whose life is exempt from the one; who does not have occasion 
to practice the other ? 

There is sound doctrine, too, in the terse line,— 


“ Learn to labor and to Wait.” 


Our first estate of happiness and perfection, once lost through sin, 
can only be regained by means of a period of probation. Like the 
Israelites of old, before we come to the “ land flowing with milk and 
honey,” we must wander our forty years in the wilderness ; sometimes 
crossing our track, sometimes going backwards, often arriving at the 
original starting point. And, after all, we can never see the promised 
land, unless we manfully do our work and patiently suffer. 

This rule is designed not only for the regulation of our present life ; 
it points, with cheering assurance, to a “better country, that is an 
heavenly.” Nor is this a stern rule, after all. Ours is a beautiful 
world, and we have varied capacities for its enjoyment. Yet pleasure 
is not the legitimate end of life; and whoever tries to make it such 
cannot be happy, in the highest sense. 

That way is not the shortest, easiest or safest, which stops at every 
shady grove, and turns aside to pick each tempting flower. Happi- 
ness, in life’s journey, is incidental and attendant ona faithful ad- 
herence to the straight path of duty. He who has learned to Labor 
and to Wait, is at the highest point of human felecity. 


“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to live that each To-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


And finally, our text may be divided, on natural distinctions, into 
two heads,—Learn to Labor; Learn to Wait. And not the least of 
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these is the latter. Did you ever think how irrevocable is life? With- 
out our consent or previous consultation, we are placed in this world 
to live. Live we must, and for the manner of our living we must ren- 
der an account. 

No power, human or divine, can take away this necessity, or relieve 
us from our accountability. God alone can create a soul, and God 
alone can annihilate. But He cannot obliterate the fact of a man’s 
having lived. 'There are times in the experience of every one,—and 
they are neither “angel’s visits,” nor “few and far between,”—when 
the great responsibilities of life so press upon one’s soul, that he well 
may wish he had never been born. It is a mournful thing to think 
that we all must die: but it is fearful to realize that we cannot but 
live. 

Blessed is the man, whether old or young, that can patiently Wait, 
neither shunning death, nor weighed down with the burden of life. 

As we read the passage, “Learn to Labor and to Wait,” we recall 
those words of him who so nobly did both. “They also serve, who 
only stand and Wait.” 
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Pleasant Days.” 
od 

n’s In pleasant days I think of thee. 

nd Of the sweet eyes which see so well 
en Rare sights for th’ eloquent lips to tell. 
ell All delicate tints in sky and sea; 

ink II. 


The splendor of the westering sun; 

The dainty violet in the grass; 

ait, Rare, common sights, which most would pass, 
Which thou, dear heart, deem’st cheaply won, 


II. 
By earnest glance, and loving heed, 
O dearest heart, akin with Him 


Who loves His flaming cherubim, 
Who loves, behold, this humble weed, 


rho 


IV. 
Which sprang but yester’ from the mire, 
And puts its leaflets bravely out. 
He hears its tiny, rustled shout 
Through all the chanting of His choir. 


The College Course. 


A College Course, if well spent, can never cease to be to us a source 
of improvement and enjoyment; if ill spent, we must ever look back 
upon it with vain regrets. As one advances towards the end, he looks 
back over his course, with a power to see things more in their true 
light, and is, perhaps, competent to give advice to those who have 
not advanced so far, as to the best way in which they may employ 
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their time here. Whether these remarks do any good or not is uncer- 
tain, for I think, as a rule, men will prefer to go on in their own way, 
and find out these things for themselves; but many, at the end, are 
compelled to look, with regret, upon time wasted and opportunities 
neglected, or to acknowledge that they have taken a radically wrong 
view of the design of the course itself. Now, of the general advan- 
tages of a College Course, it is needless for me to speak. No one 
can go through College without feeling himself much stronger than 
when he entered, and this additional strength is not merely the result 
of additional years, but the direct result of the studies he has here 
pursued. But there are some particular ways of employing one’s time 
here, which give their pursuers considerable celebrity and influence, 
but which I think are founded upon a wrong idea of the course. I 
think one of the leading, and at the same time one of the most de- 
ceptive mistakes, is the taking what is commonly called a literary 
course, through College. The attractions of such a course are great, 
the work spent shows more directly, and the greater influence which 
a literary man commonly has and the greater favor shown him by the 
students, are things not likely to be despised. But let us remember 
that our literary reputation here is but transient ; that its growth is a 
hot-bed growth ; and that literary attainments must rest upon a firm 
foundation to be lasting. I have never seen a man who spent his 
time in College purely in literary pursuits, to the neglect of the other 
branches, that did not afterwards regret his choice, and feel that he 
was not so strong as he might have been. The injury done in this 
way is not merely for the present; the habits formed here accompany 
us after our exit, and the literary habits here formed are, for the most 
part, superficial, and tend to disqualify us for taking a firm and earnest 
hold upon the duties of life. The basis of a lasting literary reputa- 
tion must be laid in the most careful study. The foundation of our 
work, that to which everything else should be made subordinate, 
should be the studies of the course. They constitute the trunk, 
which gives strength to the whole structure; the rest, the branches, 
which give grace and symmetry. By this means, we will gain a power 
of application, and a discipline of mind, which will be invaluable to 
us. The most common pretence for neglecting them is, the unpracti- 
cal nature of many of them. One complains that too much attention 
is given to the classics; another, that the mathematics have too prom- 
inent a position. But let them reflect that our course of study has 
been formed by men who have experience in these matters, and that 
our arguments against them should, to gain credence, be something 
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more than the superficial ones commonly urged. Indeed, these objec- 
tions are commonly brought forward by students in the early part of 
the course, before they have experienced the benefits which these 
studies give. But few, when they enter upon the studies of Senior 
year, and see what power they have to apply themselves to studies 
more practical in their nature, but will look back upon the studies of 
the first three years with an appreciation of the benefits bestowed and 
an acknowledgment how impotent we should have been without them. 

We may indeed claim, and I think justly, that College should be- 
gin with Senior year, and that the first three years should be spent in 
a preparatory school, and we have faith to believe that such will ulti- 
mately be the case, when the country shall have grown older and 
more steady. But I hold that the studies of the first three years are 
absolutely necessary, and if they at present cannot be obtained else- 
where, let us not find fault with our College for supplying this indis- 
pensable want. 

I have said, that application to our studies should be our main ob- 
ject, and that other things should he made subordinate. But they 
should by no means be neglected. The temptation to do nothing but 
study in College, is not very great. The road is dry and dusty, and 
whereas a literary man can make spasmodic efforts at intervals, and 
idle away the remainder of his time, one can be a scholar only by pa- 
tient daily toil; there is no intermission, but from the time he enters 
College, until he leaves, there is one continual strain. I honor the 
scholars of each class, for I know by what constant toil they have 
gained their position. But if they have neglected for this the other 
opportunities offered ; the opportunities for literary improvement, the 
social element, and to some extent the sports of College, I feel that 
they have paid too dear for their position. College should be made a 
time of happiness, as well as of improvement. Our lives will, doubt- 
less, be full enough of trouble, and we ought to be able to look back 
upon our College course, as a scene of almost uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment. There is time enough for all these things, if rightly used, and 
any one who goes through College without knowing the strong, 
healthy enjoyment which can_be obtained from a proper association 
with his Class-mates, loses a most precious part of College life. But 
we should guard against excess in all things. College life differs from: 
the life of the world, in this: that in the former we should attempt all 
things, and strive to do them well, and not apply ourselves to any 
particular thing, to the exclusion of all others ; in the world we should 
bring our energies to bear on one particular point, and press forward 
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to the end. Apply yourselves, then, well to the studies of the course, 
that will bring you up among the orations, or perhaps higher; culti- 
vate all the opportunities offered you, and you will leave College bet- 
ter satisfied, and will ever look back upon your course with more 
pleasure than if you had entirely neglected some branches, but had 
been first in one. 


Cotter’'s Saturday Hight. 


Tue poetry of Burns is not the offspring of the imagination. It 
is the simple, untutored language of the heart. But as such, not de- 
void of thought. Every line is pregnant with meaning. With him, 
the man and poet are synonymous. There is no second nature, assu- 
med to revel in the “highest: heaven of invention,” but every utter- 
ance is born of pure emotion. It is this which renders his poetry so 


true, so melodious, so thrillingly tender in each varying mood, and 
throws around his strange, wild rhymes, an artistic, animated grace. 
In descriptive poetry he is unrivalled. Every theme, however 
humble; every incident, however trifling, bears the impress of nature 
and of truth. In humor, the sunshine of his character, he is charm- 
ing; but when it happily unites with the sweet emotions of tender- 
ness, his utterance becomes instinct with a “ true poetic life and color.” 
It is, however, in the productions of a more thoughtful vein, when a 
calm spirit of devotion sways his heart, and tempers and tones his 
expression, that we especially admire him. His serious poems would 
alone immortalize his name. Of these, the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” we have only space to mention. Its style, wanting a rich 
and varied fancy, is in unison with the character of the piece,—quiet, 
subdued. In conception it is tender and devotional, and invests, with 
alluring charms, the diviner nature of man. The subject is a happy 
one. And to Burns, peculiarly so; for it is simply the delineation of 
his loved Home. Many a Saturday night, after a weary week of toil, 
he had participated in this quiet scene of domestic peace and purity. 
But, aside, the night itself is an appropriate theme. It is to Sun- 
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day, what our mortal life is to the Future, a season of prayer and 
preparation. And nowhere is it observed with so deep a religious 
feeling, as among the peasantry of Scotland. They hallow and revere 
this night, as feeling the sacred influences of the Sabbath. To them 
it is the glowing west, “ heralding a goodly day to-morrow.” 

The poem opens with the approaching night. The Cotter, having 
unloosed and stalled his weary beasts of burden,— 


“ Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does homeward bend.” 


And now, as he approaches his “lonely cot,” the sweet abode from 
toil, anticipation quickens his lagging pace. The “expectant wee- 
things toddlin” forth for his caress, the cheerful fire, “ blinkin bonni- 
ly,” the clean hearth-stone, and the “ thriftie” wife’s kind smile,— 


“Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil.” 


And now to the home nest come the elder children, from their 
weekly service. Gladly do they return and gladly offer of their 
scanty gains the “ cair-won penny fee.” The re-union of the family 
is most happy, for all are deeply conscious of the “ presence of Home 
—that ineffable, sheltering, loving presence, which, amidst solitude 
murmurs not solitary.” Each the unrecorded history of the week re- 
lates ; his hopes, his fears. Sympathy pervades all, and with the in- 
terchange of kindliest wishes,— 


“The social hours, swift-wing’d unnotic’d fled.” 


The parents are not unmindful of their duty, but amid their kind 
encouragements, enforce obedience to what: is just and right, and that 
success may crown each honest aim, warn them to always fear the 
Lord, and ever to 


“Tmplore his counsel and assisting might.” 


What a charming picture of domestic happiness! the family circle, 
from which emanates the purest human love; the union of youth and 
age,—the future and the past; the one beaming with hope at the 
opening spring-time of life; the other, the closing winter of experi- 
ence, forgetting all in the genial freshness of its regeneration. Ima- 
gination dwells upon this picture with pleasure, and glows with pleas- 
ing recollections. 
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“ But hark! a rap comes gently to the door.” 


An intruder here would seem almost unpardonable. Yet so hap- 
pily is he introduced, so readily does he affiliate with the family, that 
his presence seems almost essential. The blushing Jennie, “ woman 
grown,” with sparkling eye, too plainly tells the tale,— 


“O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt rapture! bliss beyond compare! 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare :— 
‘If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spares 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale.’” 


This apostrophe to Love is well-timed, and every line bears impress 
of the sacred fire. 


‘“‘But now the supper comes, their simple board.” 


A feature of the evening indispensable. It is here the peasant, fulfill- 
ing the stern decree, receives the reward of his labor. The heart 
softens beneath its genial influence. And, in after years, memory re- 
calls its manifold pleasures, and dwells with fervid delight upon them. 
Who will forget the old familiar place, entwined so closely with our 
earliest remembrances? How naturally, the dame, in “ complimental 
mood,” brings forth her hidden dainties, and courts the “ad” to praise 
and to admire! How readily he yields; 


“ An’ oft he’s prest, an’ oft he ca’s it guid.” 


And oft he wonders if the “ bonnie lass” whose future seems to blend 
with his, will ever entertain with such rich stores. 


“The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serous face, 
They round the ingle, form a circle wide.” 


The pious Cotter then conducts the family worship. The rural muse 
has never presented before a scene so deeply affecting. There rests 
upon it a calm untroubled light, through which the virtues and allure- 
ments of lowly life shine forth in sweet simplicity. The language, 
throughout, assumes a quiet, gentle, almost inspired tone, and envel- 
opes the group in an atmosphere of peace. Accustomed, but never- 
tiring hymns “ they sing in simple guise.” 
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““Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tick’d ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise.” 


The Bible read,— 


“Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope ‘ springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days.” 


How expressively tender is this prayer! It breathes a spirit of 
faith. The simple joys of their earthly Home, intensified by deep reli- 
gious feeling, create an earnest hope of a re-union in the “ great here- 
after,” whence,— 

“Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays.” 
How truly is this prayer the simple language of the soul. But time 
wears on. The Sabbath approaches :— ; 


‘Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven’s clam rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine provide.” 


We turn from these pious parents, happy in the communion with 
their God, and reflect with reverence upon that religion which elevates 
the soul above the cares and sorrows and disappointments of this life, 
and with an earnest, spiritual faith, glories in the brighter prospects 
of the Future. Glowing sentiments of patriotism feelingly close this 
beautiful poem. They are in harmony with the spirit of the piece. 
The “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and scenes like this, in which the 
life giving power of religion is felt and appreciated, have moulded the 
character of the peasantry of Sctoland. In the grandeur of Nature, 
they behold their God, and reverence Him. Their country has been 
the battle-field of their faith. To them it is most sacred. The very 
wild flowers of the forest, and the verdure of the hill-sides, breathe an 
atmosphere of purity distilled from the consecrated blood of martyrs. 


A. E. L. 
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TuE night had fallen on the sleeping waves 
That left in silence all the Northern sea, 

While stars had come forth, one by one, and shone 
On the smooth waters and thick-wooded shore ; 
And, past meridian, the moon inclined 

Down in the westward toward the British Isles, 
Lighting a path across the dim expanse 

Far toward the happy islands and herself,— 

A path by man untraversed, mystic, strange, 
Leading, as some said, ¢o the open gates 

Of a new world of joy and endless peace ; 
While all men held that he, who had the might 
To follow out that path, could never die, 

But as a god should reign forevermore. 

Along the misty ocean’s barrier coast 

The trusty sentinels of the old sea-king 
Maintained till break of day their lonely watch, 
Lest roving northern kinsmen should despoil 
Them of their plunder, and destroy their towns, 


Or burn their ships in an unguarded hour. 


Oh what is that dark spot 
Far out in the track of the moon, 
Drifting in with the rising tide, 
That now is seen and now appeareth not,— 
A little speck on the waters wide 
In the silvered path of the moon. 


The tide comes flowing on 
And measures its height on the rocks, 
Hasting along the shelving beach. 
It bears to-night unwonted treasure upon 
Its bosom, and floats it within the reach 
Of the sentinels there on the rocks. 


A tiny ozier ark 
Like a product of fairy land 
Wrought with the greatest labor and care! 
The watchers opened it in the night half-dark, 
And found an infaut, wondrous fair, 
And such gems as in fairy-land. 
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Whence came the stranger waif 
And the jewels fit for a crown? 
Whence came the sheaf of unknown grain, 
And costly ark in which they floated safe? 
They asked, but they found no answer again 
From the child or those gems for a crown. 


They took them to the town, 
To the mead-hall of the king; 
There were the child and the jewels left, 
But in the fields the unknown grain was sown, 
Whence they named him Sceaf, and of home bereft 
He was reared by the pirate king. 


A score of years had quickly sped, 
And chieftains met in fierce debate 

To choose a sovereign for their state 
In place of one who now was dead. 


Between two earls of warrior fame 
Arose a contest wild and high, 
And ready followers stood by 

To battle in each leader’s name. 


But one said,—‘t Yonder Sceaf, the waif, 
A young and valiant warrior stands; 

He brought the grain to sow our lands, 
Then trust to him to keep them safe. 


“ With him came jewels for a crown,— 
Fate must design it then for him, 

And bold of heart and strong of limb, 
Well can he rule and lead the town.” 


They made him king and lived in peace, 
He aided right and punished wrong, 

Built up a navy brave and strong, 

And made their lands and wealth increase. 


Those jewels in a crown he wrought,— 
The fairest crown in all the world; 
His flag on many a sea unfurled 

Toall his matchless glory taught. 


So half a century he swayed 
The roving northmen of his land, 

And as they found by his command 
Came wealth and honor, they obeyed. 
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From all the lofty masts, that made the harbor seem 
A forest bared of bark and limb, 

The darkened emblems of a public mountain stream, 
For all that fleet was built by him. 


Upon his palace tower by seaward breezes blown, 
The sign of common sorrow flies, 

Within, an idle crown upon the vacant throne 
Beside a broken scepter lies. 


But soon, as now the solemn mourners’ feast was done, 
They laid the crown upon his head, 

And moving seaward at the hour of setting sun, 
In state they bore their royal dead. 


The sun had sunk beneath the waves 
That idled on the Northern sea, 

The eastern wind was soft and low. 
The westward-turning tide was slow, 
Asleep all else appeared to be. 


The moon was in the western sky, 
And, far across the waves, a glow 
Of splendor that it only hath 

Lit up a strange and mystic path, 
The same as seventy years ago. 


The tallest ship of all the fleet 

Lay moored beside the silent shore, 
And init laid with greatest care 
Were costly gems, and treasures rare, 
And wealth unmatched before. 


They laid the king beside the mast, 
His head still wore the royal crown, 
His golden standard near him stood, 
Beside him lay his sword so good, 

Black samite over him was thrown. , 


The chiefs about him laid their arms, 
And placed a sheaf of ripened grain 
Beside him, and they wrote his name, 
His age, his rank, and whence he came, 
Around the prow in letters plain. 
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No sail was raised, the ship unmoored 
Set forth, and then a dirge-hymn rang 
Out clearly, as the ship moved on 

Far down the pathway of the moon. 
This was the dirge the people sang:— 


“The sun will rise again upon the darkened land, 
But Sceaf our glory comes to us no more. 


“ Our laden ships go tailing by the beach of sand, 
But he, their builder, comes to us no more. 


“ Our grain grows tall and ripe beneath the tiller’s hand, 
But he that brought it comes to us no more. 


“ The tides forever have their ceaseless ebb and fiow 
And men and things and seasons lightly come and go. 


“But days like those of yore we never more shall know, 
For Sceaf our king will come to us no more.” 


Long years afterward came the rumor,— 
Borne on the winds it seemed to be, 

For whence it came none ever knew, 

But all men held its import true,— 

That Sceaf was king of the happy islands, 
That lay far off in the western sea, 


There he was reigning in youth immortal, 
Matchless in honor, of limitless sway, 

Where all throughout the golden year 

The fields were green and the sky was clear,— 
Where all things partook of a life unceasing, 
In a realm of endless day. 
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Too Retters. 
1. 


From Wa. Warpafu, tate Carr. U. S. Votunteers, 10 Davin 
SENIOR IN YALE COLLEGE:— 


My Dear :— 


Ir is nearly four years since our paths of life, so long running 
side by side, abruptly separated; yours to carry you to the Univer- 
sity, beneath the shadow of whose venerable walls you still abide; 
mine to lead me to the “ gory battle-field.”’ Well, during those four 
years, I have undergone the stereotyped experience described to you 
so often by Chaplains of a literary turn, newspaper correspondents, 
and reverend, but very trashy, historians. I have wallowed in the 
“sacred soil ;”’ I have fed on the inevitable “hard-tack” and “ salt- 
horse ;” I have slept under the “starry canopy of heaven;” I have 
charged and retreated ; flanked and wheeled; routed and been routed; 
and in fact, as our reverend but trashy historian might say, have 
drunk my draught out of the nation’s cup of bitterness. And now 
that I have returned to civil life, my thoughts often turn to that Col- 
lege life to which we had looked forward together, before the trumpet- 
note of war disturbed our dreams. I feel a great desire to know what 
it is that I have given up. 

Tell me, then, what kind of a place is Yale College? I know that 
some five hundred students are gathered within half a dozen of the 
ugliest brick buildings in the country, going over a given routine of 
study ; I occasionally read in the newspapers an indignant paragraph 
about the sufferings of Freshmen from Sophomoric insolence; I hear 
of an annual boat race; and this is the entire extent of my knowledge 
with regard to an institution which, whatever may be its deficiencies, 
is certainly the nearest approach to a University that our country 
affords. With so scanty a knowledge, Iam by no means satisfied. I 
want to know something about the real character of your College 
community; what are its peculiar customs; what is its tone of public 
opinion; what ideas it holds; into what classes of men it divides 
itself; what are its prominent merits and faults. 

By gratifying my curiosity upon these points, you will oblige &c., 
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II. 


From Davip DoouitrLe, Sentor IN YALE COLLEGE, TO WM. WARPATH, LATE 
Capt. U. 8. VOLUNTEERS :— 


My Dear WARPATH :— 


I take great pleasure in answering, to the best of my ability, the 
questions you have asked me, because, by so doing, I shall put into 
clear and definite form, for my own satisfaction, as well as yours, certain 
ideas which have long been floating vaguely about in my mind. You 
must allow me however the liberty of a correspondent, in writing 
down my thoughts as they suggest themselves, without much attempt 
at method or logical order. ‘“ What sort of a place is Yale College,” 
you ask. I will first answer your question by telling you, as well as 
I can, what kind of a place it is, so far as the Faculty’s influence upon 
it goes. 

As regards government, this College is a nondescript sort of affair, 
a kind of cross between a University and a high school. The stu- 
dents come here too young, (in the opinion of their instructors at least,) 
to be safely allowed that liberty which students in a University possess, 
and accordingly the Faculty assumes towards them the relation of a 
“parent or guardian.” It attempts to make them faithful in study, by a 
system of marking each recitation; the person who has the highest mark 
for all the recitations in the course, taking the “first honors,” and so 
on, downwards; and all heing required to recite above a certain ave- 
rage, on penalty of dismission. Thus the mark seems as a prize, to 
tempt the foremost to greater efforts, and as a spur to drive the hind- 
most into an approach to diligence. This system is, probably, on the 
whole, the best that could be devised, though it reminds one, rather 
unpleasantly, of his infant-school days, to see a man of twenty or 
more, standing before a tutor’s box, and whining about his ill suc- 
cess in his last recitation, and trying to induce the instructor to mark 
it a few hundredths higher. But the Faculty also maintain a paren- 
tial attitude toward those under their care, by requiring their attend- 
ance upon religious exercises on each Sunday, and upon morning 
prayers. Absence from these exercises and from College duties is 
punished by marks; a certain number incurred causing a “letter 
home,” and a still greater number, nominally expulsion; but never 
more than suspension, and rarely that. For here is where the want 
of adaptation of the system displays itself. Such regulations are 
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very well for boys of sixteen or seventeen, but the absurdity of en- 
forcing them with the same strictness upon men of twenty-one, is very 
evident. Formerly the College laws recognized this, by making a 
distinction between the upper and lower Classes, in favor of the for- 
mer. But the progress of democratic ideas, or some other reason, 
caused this distinction to be abolished, and the Senior and the Fresh- 
man to be put upon the same level, before the law. The result is, 
that since the necessity for treating men of more maturity with less 
laxity cannot but be felt, each officer enforces the regulation with 
more or less severity, according to the strictness of his conscience. 
If you are so blessed as to be born with a name whose initial letter 
places you under the charge of an instructor of mild disposition and 
unpuritanic character, you may with impunity trample upon College 
regulations to an extent that would cause your less fortunate Classmate 
to be disgraced, and his parents to be cut to the heart by the severest 
of punishments. You may think it unjust that such inequality of 
treatment should depend upon a name; but the one upon whom full 
punishment is inflicted, gets no more than is just; don’t you see ? 
The fact is, my dear Warpath, between the Faculty and the stu- 
dents, truth is sadly out of fashion with us. If you are afflicted with 
an unmanageable conscience, and refrain from writing lying excuses 
for incurring marks, then your instructor sends home a letter to your 
“ parent or guardian,” saying that you are placed upon a course of 
discipline ; that if you incur a few more, you will be placed upon a 
second course, and if you still persist in not handing in excuses, you 
will be “removed from College.” Now I leave it to you, if saying 
that a man is put upon a course of discipline puts him there, any more 
than the declaration of the Southern States that they were out of the 
Union, carried them out. And as for the removal from College, that 
never takes place. Suspension is the worst punishment, and that is 
hut rarely inflicted. These “letters home” may be, and I think are, for 
the most part, regarded by those who write them, as a very good joke; 
but even the best of jokes will pall by frequent repetition, and there 
will come to my mind a sentence that we used to read together in the 
Latin Reader, (for your sake I give the English,) “ Epaminondas was 
such a lover of truth, that not even (ne quidem) in jest—mentriretur.”— 
This subject of College discipline leads me to speak of what I con- 
sider the great fault of the Faculty, in their intercourse with the stu- 
dents. It is that they are too hampered by an absurdly strict code of 
Jaws; a code which none of them keep to the letter, but in striving to 
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observe which, they appear to us only as parts of a great governing 


machine, and not as men like ourselves. ‘The College laws stand to 
them precisely as the laws of Moses do to us; they cannot keep them, 


but spend their lives in straining after a perfect observance of them. 
A new dispensation is needed. 

But I must go on to answer your question more fully, by speaking 
of the students themselves. Concerning the studies pursued, I have 
little to say; regarding the amount of attention given to them, a few 
words. In every “institution of learning,” there are a certain pro- 
portion who study intensely ; a certain proportion who study mode- 
rately ; and a certain proportion who do not study at all. The first 
of these Classes contains fewer in number and less ability ; the last, 
alarger number, and more able men than is or should be the case in 
most Colleges. This is owing, I think, to two reasons; first to the 
mechanical character of the College course, which offers a man a dull 
routine of daily tasks, but presents nothing to kindle his enthusiasm 
for the studies he is pursuing; and secondly, to an undue admiration 
for intellectual brilliancy, on the part of the College world, and an 
excessive hankering after that admiration, on the part of men of abil- 
ity. The system of education pursued here, may be, the most effect- 
ive for forcing the greatest amount of study out of the body of stu- 
dents, and so, on the democratic principle of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, it may be the best; but it certainly presents few 
attractions to a really thoughtful man. The Classical instruction is 
merely a continued drilling in the elementary principles of syntax and 
prosody. These are indispensable, in their way, as introductory to the 
proper understanding of a Latin or Greek author; but here, the intro- 
duction occupies the whole course ; the means is never applied to the 
end. The instruction given in Latin in the Senior year is just as elemen- 
tary in its character, as that of the Freshman tutor. There is no at- 
tempt to kindle the enthusiasm of the student by pointing out to him 
the merits of the author he is studying, and leading him to a critical 
and appreciative study of their works, as conveying thought. And 
then, it is a galling waste of time to sit three hours a day and hear 
the same questions asked and bunglingly answered. The consequence 
is, that many men, capable of becoming fine scholars, turn back, dis- 
couraged, from the tread-mill of the recitatiou. And they turn back 
with more readiness, because there is a more inviting path to a more 
brilliant College reputation before them. 
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Nowhere is our American love of rhetoric more inordinate and more 
injurious than here. A man who can make a showy speech is far 
more highly esteemed, than another of more solid but slowly ripening 
powers, whose rhetorical abil:ties develope more slowly into the sober 
strength of manhood instead of the feverish brilliancy of youth. And 
thus, by a few successful prize contests, a person like the former can 
acquire a reputation which, though limited in extent, is more immedi- 
ately potent, and more dazzling than that which offers itself in after 
life. And with this he is foolish enough to be satisfied, preferring the 
present four years to the life for which these years are but a prepar- 
ation. 


But outside of the course of study it does seem that there are very 
few manifestations among-us of a healthy intellectual life. We have 
a “* Literary Magazine ;” but not over-much honest thought is there- 
init. By no means every line of it is worth a second reading. We are 
but boys, it is true, but are there any signs of promise for our man- 
hood? If a man of twenty writes either fustian, or common place, 
when is he to begin to write what is neither ? 


But I find, my dear Warpath, that I am writing a soliloquy of 
my own, rather than such an account as will instruct or interest you. 
There were several more topics, with regard to which I wished to in- 
form you; our wretched system of politics, in which a man barters 
his own integrity and simplicity of character, and often his best friend- 
ships, to gratify a desire for intrigue or to get a paltry office; unrea- 
sonable society prejudices; making those enemies who ought to be 
friends, and those friends who ought to be enemies ; the small amount 
of useful reading gone through with—but I leave them all untouched. 
You will think, I know, that Iam drawing a dark picture. I admit 
it, but it is because I have felt so strongly in my own person the evils 
of which I speak. Write to some faithful scholar, and he will make 
you a more cheerful and, I dare say, a truer representation. In the 
meantime take my assurance that this College is a place where, if a 
man has a mind, he can obtain a solid if not an elegant education, 
and where it is his own fault if he doesn’t find some of the truest 
friends God ever sends to man, 


Yours, ete., 


Nore By THE Epitor.—The discouraging account which Mr. Doolittle gives of 
the condition of things will be more correctly estimated when the reader is informed 
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that he is one of those naturally good scholars who are disgusted with the tread- 
mill routine of the recitation room, so disgusted that his standing is among the col- 
loquies ; and that he is trembling on the verge of suspension for marks for which 
he has heroicaliy refused to send in excuses. 


Dry Toast. 


Our favorite table is the one in the middle, mainly because it zs in 
the middle. The modest individual taking the table next the door is 
written down a sub-Freshman, or a Theologue, by the attendant Ra- 
ven, (we say “ Raven,” for if you breakfast occasionally at our restau- 
rant during a term on tick, you will find grub in his bill to an extent 
that would have astonished Elijah,) and he must wait an hour or go 
away unsatisfied. Those who take the remote table, near the back 
door, and window, are looked upon with suspicion, as they are sup- 
posed to be the firm’s unanswering correspondents. Moreover, to 
encourage his appetite in this place, one must hear more than he sees, 
and that back window is a detective, bringing every thing to light. 
Puddles of gravy, a dreary waste of molasses with islands of crumbs, 
“ Little drops of water,” patches of eggs and butter, eruptions of salt 
and pepper are redundant and obvious. , 

But our middle table, besides commanding the whole room, an ad- 
vantage when your stomach is anxious, and your waiter a follower of 
Fabius Cunctator, is made visible by a dim reflection of the other 
table’s light; as it were, by “the light of other days,” which, natu- 
rally softened and exhausted by former use, like the summer twilight, 
casts a soothing and appetizing haze over the dingy board. 

Crambs are an element, a fit subject for an epic. Scattered in the 
door-yard, (if you live in the country,) they become an incentive to 
action, and nutriment for domestic fowl. Flies are attached to them. 
Schoolgirls always carry crumbs in the pockets of their aprons. 
Whenever seen, they (crumbs) are suggestive of former banquets, 
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luxury and conviviality ; but scattered between your sheets, they are 
an annoyance, compelling wakefulness. I doubt if Rip Van Winkle 
could sleep upon cracker crumbs in peace. It is annoying to find for- 
eign substances in your food, more particularly in pie. I have noticed 
this, as a Sophomore friend has just asked our waiter if his pie was 
wade in a barber’s shop ; remarking, parenthetically, that of all pies, 
he liked piebald. Now, although we hear it said of any young wo- 
man, that she is “as good as pie,” young women now-a-days differ 
from pie, in that their principal attraction is capillary. Peters (out 
of College at present,) says that of all things, he likes to gaze upon 
a young woman with comb-ly hair. Peters will make his mark ; when 
he does, I shall recommend a slate pencil rampant, as a suitable crest 
for his arms. 

The famished individual, upon entering our breakfast-room, will 
have his attention called to a vertical row of paintings, between the 
back-door and window, some of them quite rare, a few well done, 
illustrative of our frugal mode of living here. 

The subjects of these paintings are not above suspicion ; as the ob- 
server turns from the figures on the right, forbidding gluttony, he will 
notice eggs, whose originals may he full of embryo ornithological life, 
and ham, which may have landed from the ark, and have been cursed 
by Noah. 

A slate-pencil, with a slate and educated waiter attachment, is an 
excellent thing to have in a restaurant. Our’s is thus furnished. It 
is a good medium of secret communication between the hungry and 
modest customer and the waiter. That melancholy individual of one 
fish-ball notoriety, might have been living now, an honored citizen, . 
had his restaurant provided a slate and pencil. Furthermore, it brings 
the waiter above and the functionary below into close communication, 
I might say, face to face. Modus operandi. Student sleeps over 
breakfast, (I have noticed that the man who can’t sleep on a late sup- 
per, always sleeps over breakfast next A. M.,) rushes into prayers, 
flunks in recitation, goes out, in a state of famine, before it is finished, 
(two marks,) enters our restaurant, addresses waiter, who puts three 
more marks on the slate; slate goes below, via dumb waiter; smoke, 
flurry, steam, suspense, fifteen minutes. Dumb waiter ascends with 
slate, hieroglyphies, and the answer. Breakfast finished, proprietor 
puts down several additional marks on ledger, and the thing is done. 

The question was asked, if man partakes of the nature of his diet, 
e. g., will a pork diet tend to make a man voracious, or a clam diet 
make him happy in New Haven during the rainy season ? Nibs said 
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that he had heard of several Fejee Islanders who had become pious 
from Missionary diet. Said I, “ Nibs! if this theory is true, as it 
may be, you was raised on ‘ cabbage heads.’ ” 

One of the gentlemen near the back door interrupted our discus- 
sion, by asking the waiter if a man ought to pay for his grub if he 
hadn’t aught to pay. As our waiter is a logician, he thought not; 
“Then charge my breakfast,” rejoined the youth as he departed. 

This interruption caused me to speak of the present high prices of 
hoard. Our philosophic neighbor, who by the way has materially ad- 
vanced the cause of temperance, by practically demonstrating the 
necessity for total abstinence societies, said that his board was so high 
they seasoned it with attic salt. Peters asked why they didn’t live 
upon poached eggs. I am afraid Peters will never get back to Col- 
lege. His paternal ancestor is a very good man and a deacon; as he 
passes the “Sasser” for the monthly contributions, his irreverent son 
calls him “Old Sacerdos.” He had expressed the wish that his off- 
spring would be a good scholar and one of the lights of College, and 
was filled with dismay when Peters told him that good scholars were 
looked upon here as mere rush-lights. 

Our attention, at this moment, was called to a warm discussion, 
which had arisen between a pair of individuals, who belong respect- 
ively to the two lower Classes, arising from the question of the con- 
stitutionality of sporting beavers and bangers. Our Sophomoric 
friend thought the Freshman Class should consider the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Sophomores ; that Classes before them had successively 
bullied the Freshmen, and they must save their reputation. The 


. Freshman said, referring to this saving clause in his opponent’s re- 


mark, that the Sophomore Class were excessively economical! He 
argued that as College customs were relics of barbarism, the question 
of supremacy was one not of morality, but strength; that if his Class 
was strong enough, there could be no doubt of their right to rule. 
Quoth the Sophomore, “ In consideration of the incontinent desire of 
your Class to hold the reins, you Freshmen ought to wear bibs.” 
“Why so?” « Because you’drule.” 

As our Freshman has not yet become accustomed to College wit, 
he is excusable for not perceiving the point of this remark. Our Ger- 
man musical friend, who has been named Diateutonic, (Diet for short 
at meal time,) by his admiring friends, expressed his astonishment 
that young men, just completing their second term in College, should 
manifest such extravagant reverence for beavers. “In fact,” said he, 
“the Freshman clings to his newly acquired beaver, as Ephraim to 
his idols: it becomes his ‘Castor Diva.’” 
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Long waiting for breakfast had plainly brought Diet to a low state, 
and I was relieved to hear the waiter, in a voice calculated to alarm all 
the hens in the neighborhood, request the unseen caterer below to 
hurry up “them three eggs three minutes.” After certain mystic 
rites, Fabius lays aside his slate and pencil, and places before D. his 
matutinal repast. And we depart, envying his quiet pleasure, as he 
absorbs an inordinate abscissa of buttered toast; and admiring the 
2 self-possession of Peters, who, standing near the door, while he prom- 

7 ises to adjust the charges of the mild proprietor very soon, abstract- 
a edly appropriates a few peanuts (on the right hand table as you come 
out,) for consumption during the impending noon recitation. 


Memorabilia Palensix. 


The Promenade Concert. 


The Promenade Concert occurred at Music Hall, April 3d, 1866. The Orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. THEopORE THoMas. We subjoin the Programme. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART FIRST. 
2. PROMENADE—Marche aux Flambeaux, -......-........-.------ Meyerbeer 
PART SECOND. 
Herrmann 
PART THIRD 
14, PotKa REDowa—Une pensée, Strauss 
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Junior Exhibition. 


The Junior Exhibition occurred Wednesday, April 4th. We give a list of the 
Managers, and the Order of Exercises. 


MANAGERS. 
BEVERLY ALLEN, GEORGE PRESTON SHELDON, 
JAMES MONROE ALLEN, BENJAMIN SMITH, 
WALLACE BRUCE, JAMES MAGOFFIN SPENCER, 
CHARLES SAMUEL ELLIoT, PETER Rawson TaFT, 
JAMES FiskKE MERRIAM, Boyp VINCENT. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
AFTERNOON. 


1, Music: Overture, Der Freyschutz.— Weber. 
2. Latin Oration, “ De libro C. C. Taciti quo referuntur situs, mores populi Ger- 
maniae,” by GEORGE PRESTON SHELDON, Jutland, Vi. 
3. Oration, ‘The Eloquence of Demosthenes,” by LEONARD TREAT Brown, 
New Haven. 
4. Oration, “ Roger Williams,” by SAMUEL KEELER, Wilton. 
5. Music: Romanza, Tannhauser.— Wagner. 
6. Dissertation, ‘The Immortal Three Hundred,” by Joun Mitton Hart, West 
Cornwall. 
7. Oration, ‘Richard Cobden,” by ALFRED EvGENE No.en, Woonsocket, R. J. 
8. Oration, “The Tendency towards Centralization in this Country,” by 
CHARLES KINSEY CANNON, Bordentown N. J. 
9. Music: Polka, Aurora-bell.—Sitrauss. 
10. Oration, ‘The Ingratitude of the Athenians to the Public Men,” by ALBERT 
Warren, Leicester, Mass. 
11. Oration, “Progress in Russia,” by Gzorce Corron BRAINERD, St. Albans, 
Vt. 
12. Dissertation, ‘‘The Visible World a Stimulus to Intellectual Progress,” by 
Henry Turner Eppy, North Bridgewater, Mass. 
13. Music: Quartette, Rigoletto.— Verdi. 
14. Oration, *‘ The Liberation of Humanity,” by RicHarD WILLIAM WooDWARD, 
Franklin. 
15. Oration, “ Edgar A. Poe,” by Davip JAMES BurRELL, Freeport, Ill. 
16. Music: Season Galop.—Heller. 
17. Oration, ‘The Uses of a True Conservatism in a Republic,” by HENRY CLAY 
SHELDON, Lowville, N. Y. 
18. Philosophical Oration, “The Spirit of Literature,” by JAMES MAGoFFIN 
Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19. Music: Selection, lone.—Petrella. 


EVENING. 


1. Music: Fra Diavolo —Auber. 
2. Greek Oration, “Tie dywyi¢ Kad cbyxpiotc,” 
by Tuzopore Lansine Day, Newton, Mass. 
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3. Oration, ‘National Responsibility,” by Harr Kitcuet, Chicago, Ii. 
4. Oration, “Characteristics of Modern Historians,” by CuarLes Goopricu 
Cor, Ridgefield. 
5. Music: Romanza, Le Clair.—Halevy. 
6. Oration, “The Relation of Magna Charta to Civil Rights,” by EpGar Axe. 
TURRELL, Montrose, Pa. 
7. Oration, “The Ideal American,” by JoHN WARREN PARTRIDGE, Worcester, 
Mass. 
8. Poem, “The Ships of Tarshish,” by PETER BryNEERG PorTER, Wilmington, 
Del. 
9. Music: Echo Galop —Bergman. 
10. Dissertation, ‘‘ Modern Republicanism,” by Henry Morton Dexter, Roz- 
bury, Mass. 
11. Dissertation, “ Aaron Burr,” by Boyp Vincent. Erie, Pa. 
12. Music: Fantaisie sur Themes par Schubert. 
13. Oration, “The American Statesman,” by JamES GREELEY FLanpers, JMil- 
waukee, Wis. 
14. Oration, “The Personal Character of Socrates,” by JAMES FisKE MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
15. Music: German Song, Cornet Solo.— Abt. 
16. Oration, “ Robert Burns,” by WALLACE Bruce, Hillsdale, N. Y. 
1%. Philosophical Oration, “The English Commonwealth,” by PETER Rawsoy 
Tart, Cincinnati, O. 
18. Music: Marcli—Potpourri.— Gungl. 


Boating. 


The Strokes of the Harvard and Yale crews met at Springfield a few days since, 
and arranged the preliminaries for the annual race. We give the challenge and 
acceptance below. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Harvard University crew of 1866, hereby 
challenge the Yale University crew to row us a six-oared race at Worcester, Mass., 
July 27th, 1866. 


WM. BLAIKIE. 
For Harvard, EDWARD 'T. WILKINSON. 


We, the undersigned, in behalf of the Yale University crew, accept the chal- 
lenge sent by the Harvard University crew, to row a six-oared race at Worcester 
on Friday, July 27th, 1866. 


E. B, BENNETT. 
For Yale, F. BROWN. 
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Enitor’s Table. 


TaE Junior Exhibition has been the main event of interest in College since the 
last Lit. was issued. Doubtless all the Juniors grumbled at the tax, wondered 
why such a farce is continued by the Faculty, and voted the whole thing an un- 
mitigated bore, as every class, in fact, has done, and probably all to come will do 
so. And yet, when the day really comes, it is by no means a trivial pleasure, to 
declaim to the old gentleman in front, who blows his nose in paternal sympa- 
thy as the young Burke makes his departing salaam to the patient old gentleman 
in the pulpit; while everyone whose name has fallen below the list, does feel, with 
aregret more poignant than ever felt before, as he looks down from the Gallery upon 

his classmates upon the stage, how easily he might, in the past three years, have re- 
cited among the first. The resolutions there made for Senior year, to be sure, are 
rarely kept. Feware. But yet it effects something; and when we see the Faculty 
attending year after year, with such exemplary endurance, it must certainly serve 
to heighten our respect for that spirit of self-sacrifice for the College which so 
eminently marks the instructors here. 

The Exhibition this year was worthy the high reputation of the class for scholar- 
ship. The music was excellent, both in selection and execution. Everybody, in- 
deed, missed the old band which has played here so many times; the bald, fat- 
cheeked little Dutchmen, in their grey uniforms, and gold cord crossing the manly 
padding upon their breasts; and Helmsmiiller leading, rapt in a Frenchman’s 
ecstacy over some divine galop. But our new friends played well, and doubtless 
will become as familiar at the Promenade in the future as Helmsmiiller has been. 
The Promenade this year was rather thinly attended, as is usual in the Spring. In 
other respects it was a complete success. The ladies were looking extremely well, 
and those who danced at all did their duty very faithfully indeed. It seems a pity 
that ladies in the city should refuse to go to these concerts, or when there to dance. 
They owe duties to society, like Mrs. Jellaby. When any one attempts to give a 
party, and has the invitations refused, there seems to be a serious difficulty in the 
way of a successful entertainment. People are not dangerously social in New 
Haven. New Haven shall not become a Paris very soon, even if society here be- 
comes less constrained. 

The buds are just bursting upon the trees as the Great American Traveller blooms 
among us once more. Daniel looks as though the winds of heaven hadn’t visited 
his head too roughly. It seems like old times to hear the old Exordium, “ Are ye 
Jews or Gentiles?” or how in the “Chelsea poem,” 


“ The Grisley Bear and the Antelope, 
Arm in arm, wended down the slope.” 


The superb dignity with which the General presents pennies to the urchins around, 
shows at least a kindly heart. What can be finer than the chivalric admiration of 
General Pratt for his comrade in arms, General Hawley? “I called upon General 
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Hawley a few weeks ago,” says Daniel, taking off his hat and putting it on again, 
“and said I, ‘I shall vote for you General, and you will be elected.’ The General is 
a very modest man,” he adds explanatorily, ‘‘ and simply smiled.” 

The Editor also voted for Hawley, and he was elected. 

While serving his country in exercising the high right of the franchise, the Editor 
has been forced to forego the pleasure of arranging the articles for this Number, 
reading proof, and indulging in a tri-daily journey to State Street. A most patri- 
otic classmate has performed these duties, who, but for his own refusal, would himself 
have been one of the Board of Editors. The Editor is exceedingly obliged to him, 
and doubts not that the College will be also. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Our labor is done. The management of the MAGAZINE passes, with this Num- 
ber, into new hands. The ability of the new Board is a sufficient guarantee of its 
future success. This Periodical, whlch, for more than thirty years, has, in a 
greater or less degree, reflected credit upon the College, is worthy an immunity 
from severe criticism, and a generous support. That such has been accorded to us 
we are glad to acknowledge; and we bid you farewell, with the kindly hope that 
this MaGAzINE may confer as much honor upon YALE in the future, as its supervi- 
sion has afforded pleasure to us in the year that is past. 

HAMILTON COLE, 
GEORGE C. HOLT, 
CHARLES M. SOUTHGATE, 
L. CLIFFORD WADE, 
HENRY O. WHITNEY. 
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